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GENERAL HONORS— 
DEPTH IN BREADTH 


General or college Honors is not to be con- 
fused with the “general education” approach of 
the last ten years. As now being conceived gen- 
eral Honors is a continuous, integrated four-year 
approach outside the major. It is adjusted to the 
individual needs of the student by special 
Honors counseling and by utilizing many types 
of offerings such as Honors sections of regular 
general education and departmental courses, 
special courses, colloquia, seminars, independent 
study, summer reading, research projects and 
theses. The heart of its concern is depth in inter- 
disciplinary study, not superficial savoring of the 
riches of wide fields of knowledge. It is com- 
plemented by, and complementary to, a care- 
fully worked out departmental Honors program. 

It is sometimes persuasively argued that depth 
is possible only in the major field of concentra- 
tion and that it is indeed to be identified solely 
with such specialization. But it is our view that 
depth in general studies is not only equally 
needed but equally attainable. 

It is needed, first of all, because the modern 
“explosion” of knowledge increasingly destroys 
rigid departmental walls and involves disciplines 
with each other in ever more complex ways, The 
creative specialist today must be at home in 
many areas, making, in fact, what was once “in- 
terdisciplinary” his “discipline.” This requires 








penetration into the essential relations 
between fields and sensitivity to ideas 
and issues transcending narrower dis- 
ciplinary limits. 

Secondly, depth in breadth is needed 
because contemporary value issues and 
conflicts penetrate into nearly all fields 
and professions. We live in a cultural 
world in which both traditional and mod- 
ern conceptions of its unity and co- 
herence have been challenged, trans- 
formed or shattered. Our better young 
minds are seeking direction amidst con- 
flicts and uncertainties without the props 
of an official dogma. They need to fight 
their way through to their own solutions, 
aided by every resource available in the 
educational process. We cannot assuage 
or satisfy them with pre-formed answers 


or superficial surveys of the “best that 
men have thought and done.” They re- 
quire rigorous explorations of the sub- 
stance, not the surface—depth in breadth. 

An approach to such depth can be 
made by insuring that from the freshman 
year on the student is confronted with 
the creative products of the human spirit. 
These will stimulate and satisfy the 
search for understanding and the will to 
know. Such works are, in most cases, 
not intrinsically departmental at all; yet 
they are at the core of the undergraduate 
program of liberal education. Combined 
with first rate teachers, they can begin to 
elicit from the able mind a depth of 
penetration which will lead to the heart 
of broad intellectual and human 
problems. 
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another view of depth in breadth 


by Albert Hofstadter 
Department of Philosophy 
Columbia University 


The following statement is par- 
ticularly germane to the subject of 
the editorial in this issue and we 
hope will evoke discussion of the 
issues raised. It is from one of two 
searching reports, which have just 
been prepared, on a possible Honors 
program in the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of General Studies. 


Our aim should be to enable our stu- 
dents, and particularly our superior stu- 
dents, to develop deeper understanding 
and insight. These come about when the 
person develops the capacity to organize 
a manifold of data, facts, observations, 
experiences, feelings, ideas, by means of 
significant relations, whether they be the 
causal, statistical, functional relations of 
the sciences, or the aesthetic, symbolic, 
expressive relations of the humanities and 
arts. We should not be in the business 
of smattering. 

This element of our objective should 
be borne in mind in thinking of “inte- 
grated” or interdepartmental courses. 
Nothing is as meaningless, for instance, 
as a course in the natural sciences for 
the non-science major in which “inte- 
gration” is brought about by shallowly 
relating physics, chemistry, geology, as- 
tronomy, and biology to each other by 
means of some idea such as “energy”, 


B. Slobodk: 


* However, see L. B. in, “A New Honors Ap 
1958) 11 and H. G. Cassidy, “Directed Studies in Sci 


“fuel supply,” “the world we live in,” “the 
idea of nature,” etc.* A good course in 
engineering, economics, literature, or 
philosophy will do much more along 
these lines than any such omnibus, be- 
cause each of these fields has genuine, 
substantial unifying principles and meth- 
ods whereas the omnibus course is uni- 
fied, for the most part, only in name. 
Many sins have been committed in the 
name of “general education;” let us try 
to avoid falling victim to them. 

It is possible to organize courses on an 
interdepartmental basis that will be 
authentic enrichments of the curriculum 
for superior students; but they will be 
courses presupposing concrete knowledge 
in one or more of the fields involved, 
affording the only sound basis for mov- 
ing out and beyond. With this type of 
work, the student is truly “rounded,” but 
in being so he is also better material, not 
only for life, but also for graduate work 
in his own chosen area, 

The above remarks also indicate the 
answer to be given to the recurrent 
problem of “breadth” versus “depth.” 
The answer is that any breadth got with- 
out depth is superficial and not worth 
aiming at. Interdepartmental courses 
should be given only on the basis of 
previous or concurrent departmental 
study; and their purpose should be to 
widen by deeping and to deepen by 
widening the student’s insight into the 
subject matter in question. 


proach in Science,”” THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (November, 
ence,” THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (November, 1959) 11. 
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how can 

the superior 
student 

best be served? 


From a report by 
Herman A. Spindt* 
Director of Admissions and 





Office of Relations with Schools 


University of California, Berkeley | 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 

Gifted, superior, academically talented, 
as used in this report refer to the top 
three percent or at most to the top five 
percent (above 125 IQ, approximately) 
of high school graduates, as measured 
by aptitude or intelligence tests 
and by scholastic performance in 
academic subjects. It is important that 
both mental ability and scholastic per- 
formance be included; scholastic per- 
furmance is still our best measure of 
those personality traits related to aca- 
demic success—motivation, persistence, 
good habits of study, desire for excel- 
lence. The problem of definition becomes 
important when one realizes that the 
North Central Association experiment 
deals with approximately the top twenty- 
five percent of high school students; and, 
further, that the word “gifted” may in- 
clude special abilities of a manual nature 
that are sometimes, because of extreme 
motivation, antagonistic to academic per- 
formance of high quality. 

The word acceleration in this report 
will be used to indicate either of two 





The following excerpts are from 
a report on programs for superior 
students in California high schools, 
junior colleges and four-year col- 
leges. In addition to a general dis- 
cussion of the programs, the report 
includes very brief statements on 
what is being done for superior stu- 
dents in each high school and col- 
lege in California. 


procedures: work for credit beyond the 
level of regular classification (such as 
algebra or foreign language in the eighth 
grade, or college classes in the twelfth); 
and work designed to promote the stu- 
dent to a school level above that ordin- 
arily attained in regular sequence. It is 
recognized, of course, that in its first 
meaning there may be no shortening of 
the total school or college program. 

Enrichment includes special work of 
any type designed to give the superior 
student a greater command of his subject 
than is normally expected but does not 
include extra “credit” or acceleration in 
educational level. At the lower level 
this may take the form of additional elec- 
tive subjects, special assignments or op- 
portunities in regular classes, organized 
extracurricular activities aimed at de- 
velopment of leadership or special abil- 
ities. At the higher level enrichment 
would include Honors programs not ord- 
inarily open to students of a lower cali- 
ber. 

While enrichment implies additional 
material to be studied, intensification 


* As this newsletter was going to press we learned, with deep regret, that Dr. Spindt had died. He was to 
have participated in a panel at the ICSS conference in Berkeley, April 11. 
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means rather improvement in quality, 
greater mastery, more severe grading 
standards—an emphasis on quality rather 
than quantity. 


THE EFFECTS OF ACCELERATION 


If level of scholastic performance is 
used as a criterion, such evidence as we 
have on accelerated programs is all favor- 
able. Scholastic performance of the forty 
high school students admitted to U.C.- 
L.A. in 1958 is nine-tenths of a grade- 
point above the average freshman.* 

Freshmen who entered the University 
of California (Berkeley) younger than 
seventeen years and six months per- 
formed at a level two-tenths of a grade 
point higher than those between seven- 
teen years six months and nineteen years 
of age. All of the reports from junior 
colleges which have admitted high school 
students report very good scholastic per- 
formance. 

Are there other criteria that should be 
borne in mind before we give full en- 
dorsement to modest acceleration? There 
seem to be some questions which re- 
quire further investigation: 


1. Does part-time enrollment in college 
classes affect, adversely or favorably, 
the student’s scholarship or activities in 
high school? 


2. Does the high school “lose” the stu- 
dent who attends college part-time? If 
so, is such loss of any great importance? 


8. What standards should be the mini- 
mum basis for double enrollment? 


4. Does acceleration create problems of 
adjustment? Does the time of life at 
which acceleration takes place affect the 
degree of adjustment difficulty? Should 








the junior-senior high school period of 
six years be reduced to five years for the 
superior student? 


5. Is the Conant program, in which more 
academic subjects are required, better 
for the superior student than an acceler- 
ated program? 


In all programs of acceleration, en- 
richment or intesification there is an 
element of doubt—not doubt that each 
program in itself is good, but doubt that 
the real issues are being met. One of the 
best statements of the successes and 
problems of the program for gifted stu- 
dents is in a report from Palo Alto. 
They have found: 


1) that the achievement of the most able 
students, as measured on standardized tests, 
is so far beyond their chronological grade 
placement that the regular curriculum can- 
not hope to offer them much challenge; 


7 that the brighter student not only has an 
absolute advantage over the average student 
in terms of achievement but that, given the 
opportunity, he will tend to increase that 
advantage as time goes on; 


3) that we can group gifted children in 
special classes for a portion of the day, or 
offer them special opportunities in other 
ways, without rons oe their social re- 
lationships with their peers; 


4) that when we. group gifted children to- 
gether in special classes, their attitude to- 
ward the subject of the class and toward 
school in general grows more positive; 


5) that wae ation in a special class in- 
creases the achievement of gifted children 
in that subject area; 


6) that participation in the Gifted Child 
Program in even one subject area has the 
Be effect of raising the participant’s 
evel of performance in all classes; 


*See Eli Sobel, ““UCLA’s Special Program for High School Students’ THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (November, 


1959) 14. 











7) that some gifted students ond best 
to the challenge of higher trees. and 
more mature concepts in an accelerated 
program, while others need a more relaxed 
situation where exploration does not depend 
on already highly developed skills; 


8) that when able students accelerate with- 
in a subject area, they are stimulated in- 
tell y and compete very successfully 
with older children without developing 
social or emotional problems; 


9) that the effect of this type of program 
will reach beyond the students directly in- 
volved in it and tend to up-grade the total 
instructional program for all students; 


10) that given adequate public information, 
the community approves these special pro- 
visions and maintains a high degree of in- 
terest in the progress achieved. 


Major problems encountered at Palo 
Alto are: 


1) finding more efficient means to identify 
the most rapid learners; 


2) offering more effective help to the gifted 
ild, who achieves below his potential; 


3) insuring a continuity of learning experi- 
ence throughout the special programs pro- 
vided at all levels; 


4) rere special classes without disturbing 
a _— ity of scheduling in the secondary 
schools; 


5) achieving sufficient uniformity in the pro- 
gram to permit evaluation and continuity 
without stifling individuality among teach- 
ers, administrators and schools; 


6) counseling our gifted students sufficiently 
to insure that they carry programs which 
are challenging enough to keep their minds 
alert, growing and isciplined. 


In other reports from the high schools 
the one problem most frequently men- 





*For similar reasons the ICSS advocates that H 


lonors 
have a continuous and enduring impact on the educa 
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tioned is that of grading in classes organ- 
ized for the best students—both parents 
and students frequently oppose such 
classes for fear eligibilty for college ad- 
mission or scholarships will be adversely 
affected. Almost all of the schools report 
they are grading in accord with standards 
in regular classes. Whether this can con- 
tinue and whether grading standards in 
regular classes will deteriorate in the ab- 
sence of the best students only time can 
tell. Opinion as expressed by the prin- 
cipals indicates that the quality of work 
in regular classes has been stimulated 
by the organization of Honors classes. 


RESERVATIONS ON ENRICHMENT 


I confess being a little disturbed at 
the general emphasis on enrichment 
rather than acceleration. Over the years 
I have seen many programs of enrich- 
ment and few of them have stayed en- 
riched. Teachers get tired, enthusiasm 
lags, the administration changes or gets 
busy at other things, and so the program 
slips back to the daily level—or, should I 
say, the deadly grind of daily assignments 
and daily check-up of work done or not 
done? To be permanently effective pro- 
grams of improvement must rest on 
something that either administers itself 
or becomes permanently the responsibil- 
ity of someone who feels he must make 
it go. A program resting on the daily 
work of counselors is, in my opinion, 
more likely to be permanent than one 
that rests on enthusiasms of teachers. Re- 
cently I said to a high school principal, 
“What you are doing now is excellent— 
but I would like to see it five or ten 
years from now.”® 


Programs must be “‘institutionalized’ if they .ore to 
tional program of colleges 


and universities. 





the 
honors 
college: 


University 
of Oregon 





In September, 1960, an Honors College 
will begin within the University of Ore- 
gon, under the direction of Professor H. 
T. Koplin. Its purpose will be to pro- 
vide the best possible liberal education, 
both general and in the student’s major 
field, for a group of superior students 
within the larger university community. 
An integrated four-year program, of 
which from one-third to one-half will be 
in Honors courses and the remainder in 
regular university courses, will lead to 
the degree of B.A. (Honors). Admission 
standards, graduation requirements and 
the curriculum are now being developed. 

The Honors College program will 
build on the two existing Honors pro- 
grams at the University: Sophomore 
Honors and Departmental Honors. The 
Sophomore Honors program now in- 
cludes special freshman and sophomore 
courses in several areas, including his- 
tory, literature, social science and natural 
science. The Departmental Honors Pro- 
grams, for junior and senior majors, offer 
a variety of approaches, including sem- 
inars, research projects, Honors papers 
and other kinds of independent work. 

Honors College courses will be open 


only to members of the College who will 
be drawn from the upper twenty percent 
of the freshmen, with special arrange- 
ments for transfers. Students planning to 
major either in liberal arts or in profes- 
sional schools will be elegible. It is an- 
ticipated that Honors College students 
will normally show competence in a for- 
eign language. Therefore, high school 
students will be advised to begin their 
language studies before entering college. 

Within the Honors College it is ex- 
pected that a variety of approaches to 
education will take place. The College 
will supervise the Advanced Placement 
Program and the concept of credit and 
advanced placement by examination is 
expected to be extended into new areas. 
Interdisciplinary courses are anticipated. 
Independent work in many ways will be 
encouraged, as, for example, through 
summer reading programs. Honors 
courses will often emphasize small classes 
and close contact with the instructors. 
Informal learning will be encouraged. 
An Honors College lounge is also being 
planned, where students can gather, talk 
together and meet informally with mem- 
bers of the faculty. 











an honors program in humanities 
Stanford University* 





The Honors Program in Humanities 
is designed for the student of exceptional 
ability who is interested in the human- 
ities and wants to broaden and deepen 
his knowledge. Unlike the departmental 
Honors programs, the Humanities Pro- 
gram takes able students who are major- 
ing in one field and gives them work 
which relates to their special field but 
which extends beyond it and includes 
humanistic studies of importance in all 
fields. The emphasis is decidedly on the 
interrelatedness of knowledge and exper- 
ience and an effort is made to increase 
the student’s critical awareness of values 
—intellectual, aesthetic, social and ethical. 

Students are normally admitted to the 
program in the third quarter of their 
freshman year. A B average is required 
for admission and for graduation with 
Honors in Humanities. Each student is 
assigned an advisor who is also his tutor 
throughout his four years. 

Although most students who partici- 
pate in the program major in a Human- 
ities department, in special cases—pre- 
medical students, those working for 
teaching credentials, or majors in non- 
humanities departments—a student is al- 
lowed to fullfill the requirements of the 
program without taking the work of a 
full major in a Humanities department. 

During the first two years the student 





normally completes “World Literature” 
—a course originally created to serve the 
needs of students in the Honors Pro- 
gram—and courses in philosophy and 
fine arts. In his third year he participates 
in a Junior Seminar and, in his fourth, 
takes a Senior Colloquium, writes a Sen- 
ior Essay and passes an oral examination. 


JUNIOR SEMINARS 


These seminars are interdisciplinary, 
drawing their students and staffs from 
several departments. Various manifesta- 
tions of the nature of man are studied: 
first as they appear in lives of significant 
men and women, then as they are seen 
in works of literature, music and the 
plastic arts, and finally, as they are found 
in philosophy and history. 

The seminars follow these procedures: 
1. All members of a given seminar study 
a common body of material of general 
interest and permanent value. 

2. Each student presents a report, based 
on a part of this material, but developed 
along some line of special interest to 
him. 

3. Class discussion, based on the material 
studied and reports presented, aims at 
objective understanding and critical per- 
sonal interpretation. 

4. In each quarter the student writes an 
essay growing out of his class report. 


* From. descriptive literature prepared by the staff of the program. The present chairman is Professor John W. 


Dodds, ‘Department of English. 


Stanford also has interdepartmental prograrns in gg Thought and Institutions and in Mathematics and 


the Behavioral Sciences. Eight departments have 


programs and several more are planned for next 


Hon 
year. See “Notes and Comments,” THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (June, 1958) 21. 








Class discussion of his report, as to con- 
tent, organization and expression, con- 
tributes to the quality of the essay. Ex- 
cept for length, this essay should have 
the characteristics expected in the Senior 
Essay and should help to prepare the 
student for the larger work. 


SENIOR COLLOQUIA 

Humanities Colloquia are arranged to 
bring seniors in the Honors Program to- 
gether for the serious discussion of sub- 
jects of general interest. Subjects are 
chosen by the individual instructors. In 
the past they have included such topics 
as “The Nature of Tragedy,” “Critics of 
Modern American Culture,” “The World 
of C, S. Lewis.” An essay is required of 
each student and there is no examination. 


THE SENIOR ESSAY 

The Senior Essay gives the Humanities 
Honors student the opportunity to do a 
sustained piece of work on a subject of 
his own choosing. It should represent the 
best critical writing-of which he is cap- 
able and draw upon his capacities for 
interpretation and evaluation. The sub- 
ject of the essay as a rule grows out of 
the student’s departmental field but ex- 
tends beyond it. It should be on a subject 
of intrinsic significance and one in which 
the student is genuinely interested. The 
subject may have far-reaching implica- 
tions, but it must be so formulated as to 
lend itself to adequate treatment in three 
academic quarters and in an essay, of 


about fifteen thousand words, The in- 
vestigation of a definite body of material 
and adequate references and_bibliog- 
raphy are required. 

The student is expected to begin the 
planning for his essay during the junior 
year and to spread the actual work 
throughout the first two quarters of the 
senior year according to a systematically 
worked out schedule. The completed 
draft must be submitted to the tutor on 
the first day of the spring quarter in order 
to allow ample time for the reader and 
consultant to read and criticize the work 
as a whole, for the student to make any 
major or minor revisions required, for 
the final copy to be typed, and the oral 
examination to be arranged. An early 
determination of the grade also allows 
it to carry weight in Phi Beta Kappa 
selections and University Honors. Out- 
standing essays have been published by 
the Stanford University Press. 

ORAL EXAMINATION 

In the last quarter of his senior year 
each student takes an oral examination 
centered in the field of the essay and 
testing his critical abilities. In prepara- 
tion for this examination the student 
should spend some time reflecting on his 
work on the essay in particular and on 
the program in general. 

Students who successfully complete 
the program are graduated with a dip- 
loma which indicates both his depart- 
mental major and Honors in Humanities. 





An upperclass interdepartmental Honors Program has been in operation at 
WILLAMETTE UNIVERSITY since September, 1958. Participants are selected 
during the spring semester of their sophomore year on the basis of intellectual ability, 
curiosity and initiative. Students with B averages are eligible, but primary consideration 
is given to those students who have been recommended by at least three faculty 


members. 


During the junior year, the students participate in a seminar on “Problems of 
Contemporary Civilization.” Specific problems such as population, communication or 
industrialization are selected for detailed study from a number of different perspectives. 
In the senior year, an Honors thesis is prepared. Progress reports are made to a senior 
seminar and an abstract of the completed thesis is published in the Honors Annual. 











the able student program 
University of Redlands* 





The University of Redlands has estab- 
lished an enriched educational program, 
called The Able Student Program, which 
combines features of tutorials, inde- 
pendent study and an Honors program. 

Its most unique feature is that students 
can graduate exclusively on the basis of 
performance in the program rather than 
after spending a prescribed amount of 
time on campus and accumulating a cer- 
tain number of credits, 

When the student, his professors and 
the Able Student Committee feel that 
he has developed the ability to work 
independently and achieved the quality 
of intellectual maturity toward which 
the program aims, the student may take 
comprehensive written and oral examin- 
ations. If he passes, he will be gradu- 
ated with Honors and have stamped on 
his transcript: “On the basis of written 
and oral examination, the Able Student 
Committee affirms that this student has 
the necessary background for gradua- 
tion.” 

A participating student usually majors 
in a single discipline but he need not, of 
course, follow the reguiar graduation 
requirements for the bachelor’s degree. 
In his first semester in residence each 
student is given examinations to discover 
the areas of study that should be pursued 
to give give him balance in the liberal 
arts. Thus when a student is accepted 
into the program his needs are known, 
and he can plan an individualized pro- 


* From a brochure issued by University of Redlands. 





gram with the guidance of his counselor. 
Students stay in close touch with the 
director of the program for their first 
two years and then are counseled by pro- 
fessors in their major departments. 

Able Students may select any courses 
for which they have adequate back- 
ground. Regulations have been relaxed 
by the faculty to allow them to move 
ahead as quickly as their capacities will 
allow. During the current year, how- 
ever, special sections of English and 
General Studies are being offered to 
them. 

Visits to courses are planned on a regu- 
lar basis, especially during the first year, 
in accordance with a student's particu- 
lar needs and in fields in which he may 
discover vocational and cultural interests 
and potentialities. These visits also form 
a basis for choosing courses later. 

As early as his sophomore year, and 
continuing throughout his college career, 
an Able Student is urged to undertake 
special study projects under professors 
in the fields in which he intends to major 
or in fields which he wants to investigate 
before making up his mind about a major 
subject. When a subject has been se- 
lected, he then prepares an extended 
Honors Project whose depth, breadth 
and evidence of maturity will form im- 
portant bases for determining his readi- 
ness for the examinations mentioned 
above. These are the final measure of 
accomplishment in the program. 





humanities 
at San Jose 
College: 

an honors 


course 


by Jack E. Fink 
Department of Humanities 
and English 

San Jose State College 





California’s largest state college, San 
Jose State, has long been concerned lest 
the superior student be sacrificed to the 
exigiencies of the current surge of en- 
rollment. In September, 1954, an experi- 
mental interdisciplinary course was be- 
gun, open to freshmen and sophomores. 
Its acceptance has been such that in 
September, 1959, the staff numbered 
twenty and about five hundred sixty 
students were enrolled. 

The course attempts to give students 
an overview of the intellectual achieve- 
ment of the West from the beginnings in 
ancient Greece to the present. The or- 
ganization is historical and chronological 
with emphasis centering essentially on 
the history of ideas. Using primary 
sources in translation, the student has 
the obligation, with the assistance of the 
instructor, to extract and criticize the 
central ideas of western civilization. One 
of the primary goals of the course is to 
reveal the fundamental unity underlying 
the apparent diversity in the history of 
western civilization. 

Classes meet five times a week al- 
though six hours are credited on faculty 
load because of weekly staff meetings 
and the extensive preparation required. 


There are two large general lectures and 
three meetings in smaller groups of about 
twenty-five for discussion of readings 
and lectures, for writing and for indi- 
vidual conferences. 

The staff is divided into teams of four, 
representing the fields of literature, so- 
cial sciences, philosophy and art. In- 
structors are rotated each semester so 
that by the end of the two years, each 
class has been exposed to discussion 
leaders with different values, standards 
and subject matter orientations. 


SELECTION 


Students are selected for the program 
on the basis of their high school records, 
recommendations which are specifically 
solicited, and performance on entrance 
and aptitude tests. Those who qualify 
are invited to join the program and those 
interested enough to accept the invita- 
tion are admitted. 


As the reputation of the course has 
grown both at the college and at the 
high schools, students are attracted in 
increasingly large numbers. Undoubted- 
ly, the prestige value of being a Human- 
ities students has been a factor. Another 
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stimulus, according to the students, is the 
opportunity afforded them to meet others 
of like interests, not only in the academic 
environment of the classroom, but in the 
more informal atmosphere of the social 
functions sponsored by the Humanities 
Club for which all students in the pro- 
gram are eligible. Plays, foreign films, 
concerts and art exhibits have supple- 
mented formal classroom work. 


FACULTY ADVANTAGES 


The course has been a challenge to the 
faculty as well as the students in the 
program. Staff members are encouraged 
to undertake lectures outside their fields 
of specialization. A particular stimula- 
tion has been the requirement that the 
faculty members of each team attend 
their colleagues’ formal lectures. The 
effect of this has been to inspire presenta- 
tions which meet not only the standards 
of the students but the more critical de- 
mands of colleagues as well. These 
standards are made explicit in the ex- 
change of criticism at weekly meetings 
of the staff, where readings are discussed 
and analyzed, suggestions are made for 
revisions in future assignments, possible 





theme topics are brought up, and joint 
examinations are planned. 

Among other advantages, the system 
makes it possible to weed out unsuitable 
faculty members more quickly and equit- 
ably than the traditional hit-and-miss 
method of student scuttlebutt or occas- 
ional classroom visitation by a depart- 
ment head. 


EVALUATION 


Five evaluation studies of the Human- 
ities course have been undertaken by a 


‘general committee of the college to de- 


termine whether its students are as well 
trained as those taking parallel individual 
courses in the regular curriculum. The 
conclusion reached by the Committee 
was that test results demonstrated an 
apparent superiority of the integrated 
over the nonintegrated program. 

What started out as an experimental 
course has undeniably proved itself and 
been warmly accepted as an integral part 
of the regular curriculum by most of the 
college community. Though still under- 
going modification, the program has 
played a major role in the continued up- 
grading of San Jose State College. 





SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE has inaugurated an Honors Program open to 
students in any curriculum in the college who have exceptional ability. Selection is 
based on entrance examination test scores, general grade point average, and interview 
by the college Honors Committee. College faculty, high school faculty and the students 
themselves are invited to recommend prospective students for screening. The invitation 
to enroll is extended by the Honors Committee. 

In addition to lower and upper division Honors proseminars, students will be re- 
quired to take twelve units of independent study, six of which may be in the field of 
major study, the Senior Honors Forum and a comprehensive Honors examination. 
Freshman and sophomore Honor students may enroll in upper division courses with the 


permission of instructors concerned. 


In the 1960-61 academic year the following Liberal Arts Honors Proseminars will 
be offered: “The Work of Art and the Contemporary World” (Division of Humanities 
and Fine Arts); “A Study of the Nature of Science and Mathematics” (Division of 
Science and Mathematics); “Landmarks of Social Analysis” (Division of Social Science). 

The chairman of the Honors Committee is HARRY ARON, Professor of Psychology. 
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honors at Humboldt State College 








by Gilbert Abcarian, Honors Council 
Humboldt State College 


On May 14, 1959, the faculty at Hum- 
boldt State College approved a compre- 
hensive four-year Honors Program. Its 
purpose is to discover those students who 
possess superior intellectual ability and 
to challenge them to absorb and radiate 
the values of independent thought, to 
perceive the manner in which various 
academic disciplines intersect, and to 
assume the burdens incumbent upon the 
intellectually trained members of society. 

General and departmental Honors will 
be offered and the student may elect 
either or both. 

Graduation with General Honors or 
with Honors in the Major will require 
the passing of terminal examinations (or- 
al and/or written) devised and administ- 
ered under the direction of the Honors 
Council. The Council will test compe- 
tence in the humanities, natural science 
and social science, seeking specifically 
the student’s understanding of relation- 
ships between his chosen discipline and 
other areas of learning. 

Because of the terminal examinations, 
formal course requirements will not be 
emphasized. However, upper and lower 
division colloquia will be established, 
each staffed and organized by three fac- 
ulty members drawn from the traditional 
liberal arts areas. There will also be 
Honors sections in General Education 
courses, upper division Honors courses, 


special seminars, etc., as the instructional 
divisions desire, 

Programs for Honors in the Major will 
be developed by the divisions concerned, 
consistent with the basic orientation and 
provisions of the general program. 


HONORS COUNCIL DELIBERATIONS 


At the outset of its deliberations, the 
Honors Council sought to establish a 
theoretical connection between the Hon- 
ors program and the idea of “liberal- 
arts” education. The variety of disci- 
plines and perspectives reflected in Coun- 
cil membership* minimized any possi- 
bilities of an oversimplified analysis. In 
fact, numerous opinions were expressed 
on whether and in what sense an Honors 
program would be “liberal,” and this in 
turn promptly brought into focus several 
key issues that were subsequently re- 
solved. To illustrate: 


Council Procedures: Initial discussions 
of the philosophic meaning of Honors 
were exhilarating, but also circular, as 
the Council soon discovered. Theoretical 
agreement on such concepts as speciali- 
zation, form, content, integration, intensi- 
fication and enrichment could best be 
attained, the Council decided, within the 
pragmatic context of direct program 
planning. Or, to put it differently, the 
Council recognized that step-by-step 


*The following disciplines are represented on this year’s Council: Arts, Biology, Business Administration, Educa- 
tion, English, Fisheries, Mathematics, Physical Education, Political Science and Psychology. 
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implementation need not wait until settle- 
ment of all conceptual differences. 

Honors Colloquia: The Council agreed 
that an Honors-type course is not 
achieved by the simple device of inten- 
sifying academic standards. Honors ac- 
tivities require something quite different 
both as to scope and purpose: techniques 
and materials must be related to the pro- 
cess of thinking itself—to the function of 
the intellect in a variety of factual and 
interpretive situations. Thus Honors 
courses are distinguished from general 
education courses whose chief rationale 
is to provide the student with an aware- 
ness of the subject-matter areas which 
impinge upon him as student and citizen. 
This distinction is subtle and abstract but 
imperative to maintain. 


CONCLUSION 


The Honors Council of Humboldt State 
College believes that as the Honors pro- 


gram matures it will take its place 
among the College’s basic educational 
commitments. The superior student will 
be encouraged in certain instances to 
make profitable departures from uniform 
course requirements. The passage of 
achievement examinations in lieu of such 
courses will free him for electives that 
will accelerate his intellectual growth. 
The intermingling of superior students 
will provide maximum stimulation and 
develop an esprit de corps. It is reason- 
able to expect that students of such cali- 
ber will receive priority in the matter of 
financial aid. Graduation with general 
Honors will symbolize the attainment of 
the highest academic distinction. Final- 
ly, the tutorial relations implicit in 
the entire undertaking should go far to- 
ward providing superior students with 
a type of academic relationship and mo- 
tivation that is all too frequently lost to 
view. 





Developments which have not been previously reported in THE SUPERIOR 
STUDENT have taken place at the following institutions participating in the ICSS 
Western Conference: 

BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY — An Honors Program will begin next fall 
with the entering freshmen. FRESNO STATE COLLEGE — There are special sections 
in a number of courses and a proposal for an extended program has been prepared. 
IDAHO STATE COLLEGE -— Fifty freshmen are participating in six Honors Colloquia 
in the first phase of a new Honors program. LOS ANGELES STATE COLLEGE — A 
proposal for a four year program has been prepared which includes special sections, 
Honors colloquia and provision for a full-time director. LONG BEACH STATE COL- 
LEGE -— A four year program has been proposed. 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI — A committee is at work on the details of a 
program . MONTANA STATE COLLEGE — An Honors course in Chemistry is taught 
by Professor William B. Cook. SAN DIEGO STATE COLLEGE — Current Honors 
offerings are being studied by an Honors Committee. SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE — 
A four-year program in Engineering has been proposed. Some courses are already 
being offered including one in Engineering Behavioral Analysis. UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA — A proposal to establish an Honors program for thirty 
percent of those admitted with Honors at entrance has been prepared. UTAH STATE 
UNIVERSITY — A number of courses for teachers on the education of the gifted child 
are offered. THE UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA — It has an all-university program, 
the students for which are selected from all colleges in the university. There are special 
sections in freshman and sophomore courses and some independent study in the junior 
and senior years. 
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ISSUES IN HONORS 








The contents of this new feature 
of THE SUPERIOR STUDENT 
will be drawn from the numerous 
communications received by the 
ICSS office, as well as from discus- 
sions with faculty and administra- 
tive members on campuses through- 
out the country. We welcome sug- 
gestions from readers on issues 
which most need analysis. The 
particular questions below were 
raised at a large state university 
during the consideration of an 
Honors program. 


1 Does an Honors program create a 
second-class status for the rest of the 
students? 


Apart from the now well recognized 
principle in American education that 
equality of opportunity in education does 
not mean identity of treatment, one might 
ask whether existing examples of special 
treatment for the more capable have cre- 
ated a second class status for the rest of 
the students? Have we done this when, 
as has so long been the practice, we have 
placed some students on a Dean’s Honor 
List or, more relevantly, when we almost 
universally set up an “Honors program” 


for athletes? In a recent report the Cornell 
Honors Committee states: 

“There is one department in this uni- 
versity which already sets unqualified ex- 
cellence as its standard and which regu- 
larly produces conspicuous examples of 
the performance which a persistent effort 
to excel oneself can reach. We refer, of 
course, to our athletic department. Our 
athletic coaches offer us an example of 
Honors methods of teaching in action 
which we would do well to ponder. Is it 
too much to ask that we try to do as well 
by our best students as we now do by our 
best athletes? Is the maximum challenge 
of maximum ability an acceptable goal 
only in physical education, not in mental? 
We do not think so.” 

As long as an Honors program is oper- 
ated so that students move into or out of 
the program as performance and/or pref- 
erence dictates and Honors privileges are 
such as to arouse an element of competi- 
tion and emulation, the result will be to 
the interest of Honors and regular stu- 
dents alike and prove a stimulus to both 
regular and Honors courses. 

It is, we think, demonstrable that Hon- 
ors Programs are precisely the most effec- 
tive feasible means—feasible both in terms 
of faculty resources and budgetary con- 
siderations—of benefiting the whole stu- 
dent body. They provide pilot projects for 
the rest of the curriculum and concrete 
versions of more vital approaches to sub- 
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ject matter. In the engaged and increas- 
ingly liberated minds of the Honors stu- 
dents themselves there is the embodiment 
of excellence for all to observe and emu- 
late. To quote from the Cornell report 
again: 

“No properly conceived Honors pro- 
gram should have the effect of short- 
changing the general run of students. No 
either-or is involved here, but precisely 
the contrary; we are urging that we do our 
best for all students. We stress special at- 
tention to the superior student simply be- 
cause his are the needs we are now farth- 
est from meeting.” 


I! Does the removal of top students 
from sections adversely affect the rest 
of the class? 


In a report on a proposed “Research 
and Development” Honors option in Elec- 
trical Engineering at Purdue the following 
advantages are claimed for those not se- 
lected for the special Honors sections: 

a) “Since most of the top ten percent 
of the class will be in the R and D Option, 
the remainder of the group will be more 
homogeneous and will feel more incentive 
to participate in class discussions and lead 
in laboratory groups. Every teacher is 
faced with the problem of stimulating his 
good student while still not overawing the 
average student. Inevitably, class partici- 
pation is hindered by the eager superior 
student or the spirit is dampened by the 
blasé attitude of the bored superior stu- 
dent. The average student enjoys playing 
in his own league and will tend to partici- 
pate more fully in the learning process 
when removed from the shadow of the 
superior student. 

b) “Since the class will be more uni- 
form, the pace of presentation will be 
better suited to a far larger number of 
students. 

c) “The non-R and D Option man will 
benefit by the new material that is de- 
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veloped in the R and D Option. At the 
present time, the procedure is to develop 
new material in the graduate program and 
then to move it into the undergraduate 
program. This usually requires several 
years of adjustment and trial and error, 
especially in multi-section courses that are 
the rule in large schools. By providing 
a pilot plant operation, the R and D 
Option will serve to smooth out this con- 
tinuous process of change and make the 
procedure more orderly and less traumatic 
for all concerned.” 

Where properly instituted and conduc- 
ted, Honors programs have been of in- 
tellectual benefit not only to the relatively 
few students admitted to them, but also 
to many in the general student body. Gen- 
erally, after all, only a part of an Honor 
student’s undergraduate work will be in 
Honors courses. For the remainder of his 
program he will be in regular courses and 
thus act as a leaven in them. This is com- 
parable to the situation which now exists 
when undergraduate and graduate students 
ina university take some courses together. 
Most opinion considers this a stimulus to 
the undergraduate. 

Moreover, no selection of the ‘best’ can 
be completely effective. For this reason, 
too, some good students will always be in 
non-Honors classes. At the University of 
Kansas and elsewhere it has been found 
that when the top students are withdrawn 
from sections others who had been re- 
signed to a passive role emerge as pace 
setters. In any case, as the Cornell report 
says, “We do not enroll good students to 
help us teach poor ones.” 


lll Are costs excessive? 


It is very hard at this stage to be precise 
about costs. We are impressed with the 
absence of a sound basis for estimating 
costs in the economics of higher educa- 
tion. Many places, however, with limited 
resources and budgets are not finding the 
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Honors budgets excessive and seem cer- 
tain that returns justify expenditures. 

In figuring costs for programs for the 
better students it is also well to keep in 
mind, as Professor Iscoe of the University 
of Texas has pointed out to us, the large 
hidden costs in educating the poorest 
segment of the student body. The esti- 
mate is that nine times as much money is 
being spent on the inferior as the superior 
student. This seems a reasonable esti- 
mate when one considers the number of 
failing students who utilize counselling 
time, time of teachers, time spent in the 
Dean’s office, plus the expense of mailing 
out failing notices, contacting parents, 
bookkeeping expenses and, most import- 
ant, the costs of repeat instruction for 
failures and the instructional costs for 
those who finally drop out. We have 
heard of remedial courses to help students 
pass remedial courses! 

Another generally unrecognized factor 
in considering costs is the benefit to the 
faculty. Honors programs have a notice- 
able effect on the morale of the faculty. 
They need the stimulus and challenge 
which comes from work with the brightest 
minds. The resulting revitalization of 
mind and spirit carries over inevitably to 
the rest of a man’s teaching and research. 
Teachers in Honors courses are them- 
selves stimulated to read more widely and 
prepare more fully than they might other- 
wise. Part of the costs of Honors pro- 
grams might therefore justifiably be treated 
as part of the costs of maintaining a high 
quality faculty. 


IV Do staffing problems for interdis- 
ciplinary Honors offerings create in- 
surmountable difficulties with depart- 
ments? 


At times they do, but given a consensus 
on the value of the whole program, the 
needed care in working out the details 
with the departments involved and the 


right budgetary policies for Honors vis a 
vis departmental budgets, the uneasiness 
subsides. The Directed Studies Program 
at Yale, the Special Programs at Prince- 
ton, the upper-division interdisciplinary 
programs, colloquia and seminars at North 
Carolina, Colorado, New Mexico, Indiana, 
Iowa, Michigan and others have been 
coping with this problem effectively. 
Further, readiness of faculty members 
to participate in programs of their own 
devising is a first requisite in undertaking 
an Honors program. A program to which 
members of the faculty are committed 
offers the best chance of cutting across de- 
partmental boundaries in courses designed 
for superior students. Unless, or until, 
members of the faculty engaged in in- 
struction in Honors courses want, of their 
Own initiative, to cross departmental lines, 
it will probably be premature to attempt 
interdisciplinary seminars. 


V Are students reluctant to enter or 
remain in Honors programs? 


Reluctance, where it is met, is really the 
result of long conditioning by a grade out- 
look rather than an Honors outlook. It 
disappears in a few years after a successful 
Honors program has been launched. Some 
students fear the untried. They think that 
their grades will suffer in sections where 
they are in competition with selected stu- 
dents only. They shrink from the chal- 
lenge to reveal themselves in open discus- 
sions in seminars and colloquia. 

This objection is likely to be raised 
where there has only been a small special 
program in a single area. However, the 
visibility and, therefore, the impact of 
such isolated programs upon the student 
body as a whole cannot be compared to 
that of a continuous four year college 
Honors program. Often, too, single area 
programs take on a new lease on life in 
the broader context of a full program. 
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Experience over the country is that of 
excellent response to the establishment of 
a well-implemented, flexible program 
starting with freshmen, as at the Univer- 
sities of Michigan, Colorado, North Caro- 
lina, Arkansas, Illinois, Kansas and New 
Mexico. The interest manifested every- 
where by the good freshmen is most note- 
worthy. 

Continued participation in programs is 
likewise a function of the visibility and 
excellence of the offerings and of the 
structuring of the programs so that appro- 
priate alternatives are open from semester 
to semester through the four years. 





VI Must there be a minimum grade- 
point average for Honors? 


Minimum averages, while needed as a 
general standard, should never be allowed 
to stand in the way of students who, by 
other measures, indicate that they are 
qualified for the program. In any special 
case, such as the student whose overall 
grade-point average is below the minimum 
standard but who excels in a particular 
area, the minimum can be waived. Such 
flexibility is made possible by permitting 
the Honors personnel discretion in the 
administration of regulations. 








The COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING of THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
LOS ANGELES, has established a “Distinguished Student Program.” The program is 
designed to “enrich” rather than “accelerate” the work of the gifted students. Among 
its more unique features are the following: 
1)Distinguished Student Candidates will be required to follow a prescribed program, 
as determined by the Faculty Honors Committee. This work will be in addition to the 
regular curricular requirements. Upon satisfactory completion of this course of study, 
the student will be designated a “Distinguished Student.” 

2) Distinguished Student Candidates and regular students will not be segregated by 
section or instructor. This will permit grading standards to remain uniform. In addition 
the stimulus provided by the Distinguished Student Canadidates will not be lost to the 
regular students. 

3) Engineering courses required of, or normally taken by, undergraduates will be ar- 
ranged so that two of the three lecture periods will be devoted to new material while 
the third period will be devoted to examples and/or review. Distinguished Student 
Candidates will not be required to attend the third period. Corresponding provisions 
with respect to laboratory courses will be developed. 

WARREN HALL, Assistant Dean for Undergraduate Studies, was chairman of 
the committee which drew up the program. 


VASSAR COLLEGE has introduced a new upperclass, departmental Honors 
program. Honors students are expected to work more intensively and independently 
than others, and to demonstrate a high degree of competence in major and minor 
subjects. They will take special comprehensive examinations to test their achievement. 

In addition, an experimental program to promote “breadth through depth” will be 
offered. Specially qualified freshmen will be excused from most college distribution 
and concentration requirements except attainment of 120 points required by New York. 
A strong major and two minors, one of which will be in a division different than that of 
the major, will be expected but special stress will be placed upon independent work. 





IiCSS Western 
INVITATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


The Inter-University Committee 
on the Superior Student is holding 
the third of its regional conferences 
on the campus of the University of 
California, Berkeley, April 10-13, 
1960. Some fifty institutions primar- 
ily from the Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific Coast area are sending rep- 
resentatives. National and regional 
associations will also be repre- 
sented. Following is the conference 
program: 


SUNDAY, APRIL 10 


Introduction—J. W. Cohen, Director ICSS 

“The Honors Scene”—Frederick Jackson, 
Executive Associate, Carnegie Corpor- 
ation 

“Issues in Honors’—Robert C. Angell, 
Director of the Honors Council, The 
University of Michigan 


MONDAY, APRIL 11 


9:30-12 Noon 

Trends and Pitfalls in Honors Programs 
A follow-up and further extension of 
Professor Angell’s address 


ICSS Executive Committee 


Recorder: Robert D. Clark, Dean, 


College of Liberal Arts, University 
of Oregon 


2:00-4:30 P.M. 
High School-College Liaison 


A. Identification in High School 

B. Selection for Freshman Programs 

C. High School Students in College 
Courses 

D. Curriculum, Counseling, Teachers 


Panel: 

George Waggoner (Chairman), Dean of 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
University of Kansas 


Robert C. Angell, University of Michigan 

Albert Kitzhaber, Director, Portland 
High School Curriculum Study; Pro- 
fessor of English, University of Kansas 

Hugh G. Price, Chief, Bureau of Junior 
College Education, California 


J. Wesley Robson’ (Recorder ), Associate 
Dean of the College of Letters and 
Science, University of California, Los 
Angeles 


8:00 P.M. 
Student's View of Honors 


Discussion and sample colloquium based 
on reading of C. P. Snow: “The Two 
Cultures and the Scientific Revolution” 
and R. Oppenheimer: “Tradition and 
Discovery” (ACLS Annual Lecture, 
1959) 
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Chairman: Walter D. Weir, Director of 
Honors Program, University of Colo- 
rado 

Student Panel: 

Ivan Eastwood, Zoology (Jr.) Kansas 

Howard Engelskirchen, English (Sr.), 
Occidental 

Carolyn Higgins, History (Sr.) Colorado 

Ann Marsh, Math.-Physics (Sr.), Kansas 

Dale Rogers Marshall, Pol. Sci. (Grad.), 
Cornell—California 

Hugh Petrie, Engin.-Bus. (Sr. ), Colorado 

Margaret Reedy, Elem. Educ. (Jr.), 
Oregon 

Norton Tennille, Latin (Soph.), North 
Carolina 

Carolyn Thompson, Economics (Sr.), 
New Mexico 

Paul Van Buren, Government (Sr.), 
South Dakota 

Hugh Witemeyer, English (Sr.), 
Michigan 


Recorder: William M. McCord, Assistant 
Dean, School of Humanities and Sci- 
ence, Stanford University 


TUESDAY, APRIL 12 


9:30-12 Noon 
Teaching in Honors — 


A. Colloquium and Seminar Techniques 

B. Honors vs. non-Honors Offerings 

C. Departmental Programs, Independent 
Study and Tutorials 

D. Interdisciplinary Depth 

E. Honors in the Sciences—Is there a 
special problem? 

F. The Honors Teacher 


Panel: 

Howard H. Quint (Chairman ), Professor 
of History, University of Massachusetts 

Edwin Garlan, Professor of Philosophy, 
Reed College 


Lucian Marquis, Professor of Political 
Science, University of Oregon 
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Two Students (selected from student 
panel ) 


Robert S. Ryf (Recorder), Chairman, 
Honors Council, Occidental College 


1:30-3:30 P.M. 

College, Departmental and All-Univer- 
sity Honors — Contrasts and Relations 

A. Departmental and College Honors in 
Lower and Upper Divisions 

B. Relations among Departments, Divi- 
sions and Schools in All-University 
Organization 

C. The Liberal Arts College and the 
Professional Schools 


Panel: 

Dudley Wynn (Chairman), Dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences, 
University of New Mexico 


Harry Aron, Honors Program Committee 
Chairman, Sacramento State College 

Sherwood Cummings, Honors Seminar 
Director, University of South Dakota 

Warren W. Etcheson, Director of Honors, 
College of Business Administration, 
University of Washington 

H. T. Koplin, Director of the Honors 
College, University of Oregon 


Sidney Gulick (Recorder), Dean, Arts 
and Science, San Diego State College 


8:00 P.M. 
Special Problems — Smaller meetings of 
groups with common problems 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 13 


9:30-12 Noon 

Summary and Conclusions — 

Chairman: William B. Fretter, Vice 
Chancellor, University of California, 
Berkeley 

Summarizer of Recorders’ Reports: N. D. 
Kurland, Associate Director, [CSS 

Conclusion: Steering and Executive com- 
mittees 























University of lowa Conference on the 


FRESHMAN YEAR AND THE SUPERIOR STUDENT 





by 
Rhodes Dunlap 
Director of Honors 


and 


Samuel P. Hays 
Associate Director of Honors 
University of lowa 


Active student participation was per- 
haps the most distinctive feature of the 
conference on “The Freshman Year and 
the Superior Student,” held on the Uni- 
versity of Iowa campus on February 12 
ard 13, 1960. The student panel sessions 
at ICSS conferences in Boulder, Louis- 
ville and Ann Arbor had proved to be so 
provocative that it was felt that an entire 
joint conference of students and faculty 
would be even moreso. Therefore, faculty 
members and high-ranking undergradu- 
ates were invited from the Universities 
of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
and Minnesota, Iowa State University 
(Ames), Iowa State Teachers College, 
and Carlton, Coe, Cornell, Grinnell, and 
Iowa Wesleyan Colleges. The Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation sponsored the con- 
ference as part of its broad inquiry relat- 
ing to “Education in the Nation’s Service” 
and provided a grant in aid.* 

At each session there was a panel on 
which both students and faculty members 
were represented. In the panel presenta- 
tion and discussion period students ex- 
pressed themselves with admirable cog- 
ency, vigor and perception. Drawing 
upon immediate personal experience of 
education at the receiving end, their 
comments carried real authority. The 
proceedings left no doubt—if any had 
existed—of the practicability of such stu- 





dent-faculty meetings, or of the serious- 
ness and intelligence of superior under- 
graduates in the planning of their own 
education. 

In considering the central question, 
“What kind of freshman year serves the 
superior student best?”, emphasis fell on 
scholastic matters rather than personal 
adjustment or general counseling. Each 
of the three conference sessions under- 
took to consider a different aspect of the 
freshman year: “How can the atmosphere 
of learning be improved for the superior 
freshman?” “What kind of curriculum 
serves the superior freshman best?” and 
“What kinds of teaching are most chal- 
lenging for superior freshmen?” 

Because there was a large variety of 
experience and background among the 
delegates, both faculty and students, the 
approaches to these questions proved 
highly varied. Some of the most stimu- 
lating ideas arose during the panel ses- 
sion on the “atmosphere of learning.” 
John Price of Grinnell and Norman Up- 
hoff of the University of Minnesota ar- 
gued that the campus atmosphere pre- 
sented the superior student with diffi- 
culties. Both stressed especially the need 
to encourage the kind of extra-curricular 
affairs, such as music and artistic activ- 
ities, international relations clubs, and 
student newspaper and literary efforts, 


°A report of the proceedings is in preparation, and a limited number of copies will be available for distribution 
on request to the Honors Office, University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
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which would make social life a part of 
serious campus activities. 

Another approach to the same problem 
was presented somewhat parenthetically 
when Miss Sandra Morral of Carleton 
College, in the panel on curriculum, de- 
scribed a special program for incoming 
freshmen at Carleton during the summer 
before their freshman year. It involves 
intensive study of language and litera- 
ture. But, according to Miss Morral, 
perhaps its most significant feature is the 
kind of “orientation” to college which it 
provides—the mood which it instills in 
the students involved—as they are ex- 
posed to the serious side of college life 
in their initial introduction to campus. 

One of the essential ingredients of an 
Honors program, the session on teaching 
brought out, is stimulating teachers. But 
how can they be identified? Several 
deans present gave varying accounts of 
methods which they followed to deter- 





mine which teachers are best. It was 
clear that the methods were rough rules 
of thumb, and that precision in judging 
teachers was next to impossible. Yet the 
assumption, expressed or implied in most 
of the comments, was that student re- 
action was crucial, and that it was the 
superior student who could provide the 
best judgment on the performance of 
teachers. 

In general, the conference brought out 
the different problems confronting in- 
stitutions of different sizes, while indicat- 
ing the broad range of common under- 
standing that can be achieved at small 
regional gatherings. The value of joint 
faculty-student participation led to the 
suggestion that such student-faculty con- 
sideration of Honors problems could 
fruitfully take place on individual college 
campuses in the future, to be followed 
from time to time by larger, regional 
gatherings. 


A University-High School Conference 
ON THE GIFTED STUDENT 





by Darwin Shrell 
Coordinator of Honors 
Louisiana State University 


The Louisiana State University and 
Istrouma High School Conference on the 
Gifted Student, March 13, 1958, is one 
example of how colleges and high schools 
may be of mutual assistance in planning 
Honors work at the two levels. In this 
particular conference both LSU and Is- 
trouma (a Baton Rouge high school) had 
common interests: both offered Honors 
courses at departmental levels; both 





were interested in planning a mcre bal- 
anced and unified Honors program, and 
both desired advanced and follow-up 
information on gifted students who went 
from high school to college Honors 
classes.* 

The conference, which was attended 
by the Deans of the Junior Division and 
the College of Arts and Sciences of LSU, 
by the Principal and the Guidance Coun- 


* For an account of the Louisiana State University Honors Program see THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (January, 


1960) 5 
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selor of Istrouma, and by representatives 
from the departments of chemistery, 
English, and mathematics of both in- 
stitutions, resulted in eight specific pro- 
posals. In brief summary the proposals 
were as follows: 


(1) That on an experimental basis 
LSU placement tests be given to 
Istrouma seniors, and that stu- 
dents eligible for advanced place- 
ment and/or Honors sections at 
LSU should be counseled about 
these possibilities before gradua- 
tion from Istrouma. 

(2) That LSU Honors courses in 

. chemistry, English, and mathe- 
matics be coordinated so that su- 
perior students eligible for Hon- 
ors sections in more than one of 
these subjects would not encount- 
er conflicts in scheduling them. 

(3) That Istrouma provide LSU with 
all possible information and data 
about superior Istrouma students 
entering LSU. 

(4) That LSU furnish Istrouma with 
progress reports on Istrouma Hon- 
ors students in the University. 

(5) That special counselors or advis- 
ors be designated for Istrouma su- 
perior students during their fresh- 
man year at LSU. 

(6) That the chemistry, English, and 
mathematics faculties at LSU as- 
sist the Istrouma faculty with its 
Honors programs and provide 
helpful information about the 
curricula at LSU. 

(7) That if the LSU-Istrouma experi- 

ment in early placement tests and 
closer cooperation in Honors pro- 
grams were successful in 1958- 


1959, the program should be 
broadened in 1959-1960 to other 
interested high schools. 

(8) That LSU and the State Board of 
Education should sponsor a state- 
wide high school and college con- 
ference on the superior student. 


With the exception of the state-wide 
conference on superior students, which 
is presently being planned, all of the 
above proposals have been acted upon. 
Results from the recommendations vary. 
The exchange of information about su- 
perior Istrouma students is still too 
sparse, but the early testing, advanced 
placement, and closer cooperation be- 
tween the faculties of both institutions 
have been fruitful. Frequent visits with 
Istrouma Honors sections in chemistry, 
English, and mathematics have given 
LSU faculty members a better under- 
standing of the high school curriculum 
and the caliber of work which high 
school Honors students are capable of 
doing. As a result of these visits and of 
closer association with LSU, Istrouma 
faculty and students have gained a bet- 
ter understanding of Honors level work 
at the University. One immediate re- 
sult of this program is that a large num- 
ber of superior Istrouma students are 
coming into the Honors program at LSU. 
For example, during 1958-1959 fifty per- 
cent of the superior Istrouma science 
majors who were graduated in the spring 
came to LSU. The largest benefits of 
the LSU-Istrouma Conference go be- 
yond enrollment figures, however. Both 
institutions have learned a little more 
about how to encourage and promote the 
fullest development of the superior stu- 
dent by minimizing the gap between 
high school and college levels of work. 
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SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY-ICSS CONFERENCE 
ON THE GIFTED NEGRO STUDENT* 


Honors programs and the methods of 
compensating for deterring cultural fac- 
tors among the gifted were the central 
themes of the Conference on the Gifted 
Negro Student held February 22-24 at 
Southern University and jointly spon- 
sored by Southern and the ICSS. Sixty- 
three representatives from forty-two col- 
leges and universities with predomin- 
antly Negro student bodies participated 
in the conference. A report on the pro- 
ceedings is being prepared by Southern 
University. 

In the opening address, John Hope 
Franklin, Chairman of the Department 
of History, Brooklyn College, pointed up 
some of the special problems confront- 
ing the world of Negro education. Joseph 
W. Cohen, Director of the ICSS, pre- 
sented nationwide developments in Hon- 
ors and related them to the concerns of 
the conference. Horace Mann Bond, 
Dean of the School of Education, Atlanta 
University, described current research 
on cultural deprivation and the vital role 
that family and school environment, de- 
grees of literacy and levels of expecta- 
tion play in the development of talent. 
The striking changes which have been 
made in New York by coping with these 
factors was powerfully described by 
Daniel Schreiber, Coordinator of the 
New York Higher Horizons Program. 

Panelists and conferees joined in set- 
ting forth the details of desirable pro- 
grams—both in Honors as such and in 
‘developmertal’, preparatory work for re- 


tarded abilities. A distinction was care- 
fully drawn between remedial and de- 
velopmental programs. A central prob- 
lem was seen to be the need to raise the 
level of academic expectation of the 
talented student as well as the related 
perspectives of the general community. 
Methods were explored for coping with 
this and other handicaps of inferior early 
schooling and cultural environment so 
that the talented student might find his 
rightful place in the national community 


- of the educated. 


In the final summation, Dean Albert 
Whiting of Morgan State College, recom- 
mended that Honors programs be begun 
with the best students now available on 
each campus; that they be consciously 
used to raise the level of the entire in- 


stitution; and that programs be made 


permanent and visible within the in- 
stitutional framework. It was also urged 
that faculty committees be established 
on each campus to study the needs of 
superior students; that closer contacts be 
sought with the high schools; and that 
local conferences be held as well as a 
follow-up of this conference. It is an- 
ticipated that a committee will soon be 
appointed by President Felton Clark of 
Southern, to study possible next steps. 
President Clark and a committee 
headed by Dean Elton C. Harrison or- 
ganized the conference. Other members 
of the committee were: R. G. Higgins, 
V. R. Goines, M. L. Harvey, Blyden Jack- 
son, G. L. Wetterville and L. H. Newsom, 


“See the announcement of the program in THE SUPPERIOR STUDENT (January, 1960) 16. 
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all of Southern. The ICSS was repre- 
sented by Joseph W. Cohen, Norman D. 
Kurland and Dean Cecil G. Taylor. 

Panelists who were not included in 
the preliminary announcement in the 
January, 1960, issue of this newsletter 
were: 

John Hicks, representative of the 


SREB and Executive Director, College 
English Association; Bruce Shertzer, As- 
sociate Director, Superior and Talented 
Student Project, North Central Associa- 
tion; Lynette Saine, Director, Reading 
Clinic, Atlanta University; and Benjamin 
Hunton, Assistant Superintendent, Sec- 
ondary Schools, Washington, D.C. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE CONFERENCE 
ON THE GIFTED STUDENT 


Westminster College will hold _ its 
Seventh Annual Conference on the Gifted 
Student on Saturday, April 9, 1960. In 
the opening address Dr. Robert J. Havig- 
hurst, Professor of Education, University 
of Chicago, will provide the keynote for 
the workshops which follow. The first 
is designed for colleges already having 
special programs for the gifted student. 
It will deal with difficulties that arise 
when the gifted student is separated 
from his fellow students, when special 
courses or curricula are organized by the 
faculty, when students fail to meet the 
measure of expectation and when faculty 
members are not agreed as to what is 
best for the gifted. The workshop leader 
will be Dr. Joseph French, College of 
Education, University of Missouri. 

Problems encountered in setting up a 
Gifted Student Program will be the 
initial concern of the second workshop. 
The advantages and disadvantages will 
be discussed and questions such as the 
following will be considered: 


(1) How can a program be instituted? 
(2) How can faculty support be enlisted? 


(3) What are some of the hidden pitfalls of 
a program? 


(4) How can these pitfalls be identified? 
(5) How can the gifted student be identified? 


(6) Are othe pe going to be developed on 
the basis of local or national norms? 


The leader will be Dr. Francis H. Heller, 
College of Arts and Sciences, University 
of Kansas. 

Secondary school-college cooperation 
for the gifted will be the chief concern of 
the third workshop. This workshop is 
being set up to attract those in both sec- 
ondary schools and colleges interested in 
“getting together” on their mutual prob- 
lems in handling the gifted. Such prob- 
lems as the following will be treated: 


(1) What does each type of school expect of 
the other in treatment of the gifted? 


(2) Where do dangers of institutional self- 
interest rise to threaten the rights and 
opportunities of the gifted student? 


(3) If the needs of the gifted are to be 
effectively handled, are any structural 
changes involving secondary-college re- 
lationships desirable? 


The first of these Westminster confer- 
ences on the gifted student was held in 
March, 1954, and one has been held 
every year since. 
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notes and comments 


In preparation for the ICSS Western Invitational Conference, the Director, 
JOSEPH W. COHEN, has visited twenty-eight of the fifty universities to be represented. 
(Eleven others had already been visited on earlier trips.) In addition to the ten schools 
mentioned in the report on his visit to the northwest (THE SUPERIOR STUDENT, 
November, 1959), he visited the following western campuses since November 1, 1959: 
California Institute of Technology; Fresno State College; Long Beach State College; 
Los Angeles State College; Occidental College; Sacramento State College; San Diego 
State College; San Francisco State College; San Jose State College; Stanford University; 
University of California at Berkeley, Davis, Los Angeles, Riverside and Santa Barbara; 
University of Southern California; University of Nevada. 

The following campuses were also visited recently by Professor Cohen: 

Baylor University; Columbia University; Elmira College; Louisiana State University at 
Baton Rouge and New Orleans; Southern University; University of Arkansas; University 
of Michigan; Wayne State University. 

On each campus, in meetings with large and small groups of faculty, faculty com- 
mittees, admistrators and students, Professor Cohen describes experience with Honors 
programs around the country, answers questions and discusses local developments and 
problems. Upon his return to the ICSS office, he prepares a detailed account of his 
discussions and draws together the ideas he has gleaned. This material is an invaluable 
resource for following the developments in Honors across the country. 

e 


A faculty committee at the UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, under the chairmanship 
of Professor C. JAY SMITH, JR., Department of History, has drawn up a detailed 
proposal for a four year Honors Program. Among other features the proposal provides 
that members of the Honors Council will be “members of an independent body, analog- 
ous to the Graduate Faculty, in no sense merely the representatives of their particular 
departments . . . and will have the same degree of autonomy granted to departments.” 

Among the criteria which are proposed to be used in the selection of faculty 

members to teach in Honors courses or colloquia are the following: 
a) The faculty member should want to take a part in the program. b) The faculty 
member should be one who is liked by his students, and is regarded as a good teacher 
by his fellow faculty members. c) The faculty member should be regarded as a scholar 
in terms of his academic training, his intellectual and other interests, and should have 
done at least some research in his chosen field. He should not be selected, however, 
solely on the basis of extensive research. 

As students demonstrate their capacity for Honors work in the program, it is 
proposed that they carry an increasing number of Honors courses each successive 
semester with correspondingly fewer regular courses. 

The proposal contains outlines of sample courses which might be offered as part 
of the program. These are included to give the faculty and departments an indication 
of the types of offerings which the committee contemplates in Honors courses, seminars 
and colloquia. 
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SAMUEL C. McCULLOCH, Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, reports 
that the faculty at RUTGERS UNIVERSITY has adopted the following resolutions: 
1. That the Dean appoint a member of the faculty as Director of the Honors Program 
and relieve him of one-half his present teaching duties. 

2. That the Dean appoint a faculty Committee to advise the Director. 

3. That the faculty approve in principle the establishment of Honors sections in fresh- 
men and sophomore courses. 

4, That teaching in the Honors program is to be considered a part of one’s regular 
teaching load and that no faculty member will teach in the program as an addition to 
his regular load. 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY has announced the creation of a departmental 
Honors Program in the College of Liberal Arts. Both seniors and juniors will be 
admitted in September, 1960; thereafter, students will normally begin in their junior 
year. The program will consist of seminars, reading projects, independent study, and 
research and creative writing projects. Students will be required to take the equivalent 
of four hours per term in directed study under a departmental adviser, who will be 


allowed considerable flexibility in the arrangement of a student’s program. Faculty 


members participating in the program as advisers will be granted credit of one teaching 
hour per student per term, which will be taken into account in determining teaching 


loads. 
* 


Honors work beginning in the freshman year has been recommended at NEW 
YORK UNIVERSITY by a special faculty Committee on Upperclass Instruction. In 
its report, the committee notes that while nearly all departments have some provision 
for independent study only three have had any Honors program. About sixty students 
each year take some Honors work which amounts at most to the equivalent of six hours 
of credit. In presenting its case for an Honors program, the committee draws heavily 
upon the experience and arguments reported in this newsletter. 


The MIAMI UNIVERSITY (Ohio) senate has adopted a proposal for a university- 
wide, four year Honors program. A committee was empowered to work out the details 
in accordance with objectives and procedures laid down in the proposal and its report 
has been accepted by the faculty. Details will be presented in the next issue of this 
newsletter. 


The special problems of Honors for working and commuting students has been 
faced by a committee on an Honors program at ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY*® The 
committee has recommended that the number of Honors courses a student be permitted 
to take should be reduced in relation to the amount of outside employment undertaken 
by the student. 

An analysis of freshman test scores at Roosevelt shows that, using ACE percentiles 
of ninety or above and the Cooperative Reading Examination percentiles of eighty or 
above, between eight and twelve percent of the freshmen would be eligible for an 
Honors program. The committee recommends that all scholarship winners be admitted 
to the program. JOHN FORD GOLAY, Dean of the Faculties, is chairman of the 
committee. 


*Similar problems are faced by many large urban institutions with a high percentage of commuting students 
and will be treated in more detail in an early issue of THE SUPERIOR STUDENT. 
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The January issue of THE SUPERIOR STUDENT contained a report on “Honors 
Projects in Elementary German Courses” at BROOKLYN COLLEGE. The author, Dr. 
GISELA L. STEIN, has completed an evaluation study in which the achievement of 
Honors students working on projects is compared with that of a control group of equal 
ability that did not work on projects. Results showed that Honors students performed 
considerably better in grammar, essay writing, oral comprehension, sight reading, and 
rate of progress during the semester. Project students also sought to do further inde- 
pendent study in subsequent courses. A copy of the report may be obtained from 
Dr. Stein. 


& 
GRANTS 


A grant of $120,000 for planning and operating a special academic program for 
carefully selected gifted students has been made by the FORD FOUNDATION to 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE. 

The grant will make it possible to absorb the additional “pump-priming costs” of 
designing a new program and preparing the new test materials. Each year, over a 
three-year period, a group of students will be selected from the top two or three percent 
of the entering freshman class. They will be freed from all formal course requirements 
to pursue a program of studies tailored to their individual needs. 

The student’s program will be designed and carried out under the guidance of 
faculty advisors and will include emphasis on independent study and tutorial work, 
along with selective participation in certain regular courses. It is expected that the 
students selected for the program after examinations and interviews, will typically 
complete the equivalent of a four-year college program in three years. 

Grant funds will also be used for the released time and travel costs of faculty 
members who will develop and test the program in its early stages. Evaluation of the 
program, and a final report as to its effectiveness, will be made available. 

Professor NAPHTALI LEWIS of the Department of Classics and World Literature 
at the College will be director of the program. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA has received a grant of $75,000 from the 
CARNEGIE CORPORATION. The grant will be used to bring staff members from 
state departments of education in eleven southern states to the university for a year’s 
study of education for the gifted child. VIRGIL S. WARD, Associate Professor of 
Education, will direct the project. 
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